AND INDEPENDENCE

Henry Clinton "had the (acuity
oj. . . never working in harmony
with his principal subordinate of-
ficer/' Lord Cornwallis. Short and
paunchy, extremely cautious, sus-
picious oj those around him, and
too timid to make jast decisions,
he tried after the war to shift to
Cornwallis all blame for defeat.

General Cornwallis had opposed
colonial taxation a courageous
stand which forced him to with-
draw from the House of Lords.
But his loyalty was unquestioned
by King Ceorge, who raised his
rank and sent him oj) to fight in
America, despite Lady Cornwallis'
entreaties that he be kept at home.

miral: "It has been judged expedient to turn our attention toward the South/1
Washington's new plan was executed with such secrecy that even his own
officers were fooled. The Allied forces began crossing the Hudson on August
20 and simulated an attack on New York City through Staten Island, in the
lower bay. This buttressed Clinton's conviction that Washington wanted to
seize Sandy Hook to cover the entrance of the French lleet into New York
harbor. Clinton had to hold his huge garrison in battle readiness, and the
British naval commander, Admiral Craves, did not dare to order his Meet out
of New York. It was not until the main American army had crossed the Dela-
ware, still heading south, that it became obvious that Washington's real ob-
jective was Yorktown.

At the same time, the French lleet was adhering to its schedule. On August
30, De Grasse reached the mouth of the York Itiver and blockaded Corn-
wallis. When the British fleet under Admiral Graves appeared on September
5, De Grasse sailed out to give buttle. With the help of reinforcements from
Newport, De Grasse managed to outsa.il, outshoot and outsmart the British
rescue expedition, which was forced to return to New York for repairs. This
naval engagement was really the decisive battle. Once* ho hud achieved com-
mand of the seas oil'Yorktown, De Grasse could oven dispatch ships to fetch
most of Washington's 9,000 troops and Rochum beau's 7,800 down Chesapeake
Bay to Williamsburg.

The Allied army took up siege positions before Yorktown on September
28. Cornwallis commanded a mixed British and Gorman force* of almost
8,000 men. Two days later Cornwallis decided to give up his outer lines,
which meant that Allied siege guns could pound every yard of his inner de-
fense works. And together, the Americans and the French Conned a tight
semicircle around Cornwallis.

"We have got him handsomely in a pudding bag," General George Weedon
exultantly wrote Nathanael Greene. For six days in October an incessant
bombardment pounded the surrounded defenders. The climax of the great
siege came on October 14, with the two bayonet attacks on British redoubts
near the river. One assault was led by a French lieutenant, colonel, Count
Guillaume de Deux-Fonts, and the other by Alexander Hamilton, long an aide
to Washington and now at last given the chance for military glory on his own.
A British counterattack two days later failed to regain these key points. In
desperation Cornwallis planned a night escape by water across the York Riv-
er, but a sudden storm halted the project.

ON October 20 Cornwallis wrote Clinton: "1 have the mortification to in-
form your Excellency that 1 have been forced to give up the posts of York
and Gloucester, and to surrender the troops under rny command." Thus terse-
ly did a British general inform his superior of the greatest military defeat
Britain had suffered in many generations. On October 19, at 2 p.m., the Brit-
ish and German troops had marched out in front of their posts. The combined
Allied armies were drawn up in two lines extending more than a mile in
length. On the right side of the road, in motley array, some even without uni-
forms, were the ragged patriot troops headed by Washington on horseback.
The French, resplendent in military attire, were on the left. Cornwallis
could not bring himself to surrender in person and his sword was delivered
by General Charles O'Hara, his second-in-command, to General Lincoln,
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